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“WE HAD BETTER LEAVE HIM TO FINISH HIS WRITING.” 


THE MASTER OF AYNHOE. 


CHAPTER VII.—MANQUVRING. 


“Atways give both halves of the chant the same 
reciting note, child, this is one distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Gregorians,” said Mr. Purefoy, 
earnestly watching Annie as she turned over folio 

ter folio of manuscript music. 

“How much time you must have spent in writing 
these,” said Miss Gravit, who was replacing those 
rejected in order. 
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turned out or not,” continued Annie. 


Mr. Purefoy sighed a long deep sigh, and Annie 
reproached her companion with her eyes for having 
made the remark that called it forth, saying at the 
same time (to divert his attention),— 

wa ~~ you won’t put off the concert on 
account of this affair ?” 

‘‘ Affair! affair?” exclaimed Mr. Purefoy, looking 
up. 

“ Affair of the school; the collection will be as 
useful to the singers, whether poor old Ridley is 
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‘‘Turn out the Ridleys!” said Mr. Purefoy, ‘why 
should they be turned out?” 

‘“‘T was sure you knew nothing about it,” cried 
Annie, with vivacity ; ‘‘I said so to Miss Gravit; but 
it seems that Mrs. Wickbury has told everybody that 
she has given you an account of it several times, and 
that you are quite indifferent.” 

“Mrs. Wickbury!” said Mr. Purefoy, “I seldom 
hear Mrs. Wickbury, child.” 

This was strictly true, not for want of power to 
speak on her part, but of power to listen on his; 
habitually, after a word or two, her eloquence passed 
over his head; having ascertained that it did not 
relate to the upset of his surroundings, he was im- 
pervious to all, historical, biographical, rhetorical, or 
whatever style Mrs. Wickbury chose to indulge in, 
and she was equally at home in all. But it was a 
different thing with Annie; there was something in 
her beaming look of interest, in the sweet tone of 
her voice, that had a powerful influence over him, 
and he looked and listened with singular attention 
when she spoke; though it must be admitted that 
he seemed to be looking and listening to her asa 
picture or an echo that brought back to his mind a 
face and a voice that had passed away to darkness 
and silence. 

While she recapitulated all that the reader knows 
so well, he gazed at her sometimes with animation, 
sometimes abstractedly. ‘When she had done, he 
hung up the violin and said, ‘‘ They should havé come 
to me, they should have told me.” 


Miss Gravit remarked that Mr. Trueman had 


announced the facts to the comipany at his house on 
the last practising evening: 

‘‘ When will it be settled ?”” he asked, not #eplying 
to her, as he might have done, by saying that he 


had heard only the name of Sir Lucas then. 

‘«'Po-morrow, I belis¥e the meeting is to be to- 
morrow,” said Annie. 

‘No, Wednesday, if i8 put off,” said Miss Gravit. 

‘‘ Wednesday ? To-day is—what is to-day?” he 
asked with a half-frown. 

‘Monday, Monday ; don’t you temember, we have 
just been talking about the sefmon yesterday?” 
said Miss Gravit. 

“‘Tremember nothing,” said M#: Purefoy; ‘‘ but I 
will, yes, I will remember this,” atid opening a drawer 
whose eontents were Very iiiscellaneous (and which 
Miss Gravit longed to put to rights for him), he took 
out a letter-paper case, and pushed aside the things 
to make a place to write on, then looked at the imk- 
stand as if not sure whether a pen was necessary to 
complete his purpose. 

‘* We had better go,” said Annie, in a whisper to 
her companion; ‘‘we may come to finish these to- 
morrow ?”’ she added, turning to Mr. Purefoy. 

‘To-morrow ?”’ he asked, looking very undecided 
as to what she meant. 

‘‘Come away,” said Miss Gravit, “‘we are only 
putting him out, and he is going to write to Sir 
Lucas, depend on it.” 

Annie assented, and they left him busy writing 
something which he seemed afraid of letting slip if 
he did not do it at once. 

‘* T hope he will do something,” said Annie ; ‘I am 
sure it is not from want of kindness, nor of interest in 
what is right and good, that he seemed so indifferent 
to this business till to-day.” 

‘Oh no, just the effect of his absence and general 
apathy, that’s all, poor man; but now you have 


? 
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stirred him up, he may do something that will 
astonish us,” said Miss Gravit, who filled up the rest 
of the walk with describing what a change fifteen 
years had made in Mr. Purefoy. 

‘“‘To be sure,’ she concluded, “‘he was a wreck 
then, but such a beautiful wreck.” 

‘“« Just what he is now,” said Annie. 

‘Beautiful now!” said Miss Gravit, laughing; 
‘no, my dear, he is no beauty now.” 

‘That is because you don’t know what real beauty 
is,” thought her companion, as they parted. 

The next morning Annie gave her father a full 
account of her yesterday’s visit. 

He seemed struck. ‘‘Go to him, Annie,” he said, 
‘“‘T will go with you; who knows but a little talking 
will get him to the meeting? and I think Sir Lucas 
will hardly go against him.” 

Just as Annie and her father were leaving the 
house they encountered Mr. Soper, who was about to 
call on Mr. Trueman to invite him to attend the 
meeting on the following day. 

‘‘T can go alone, father,” said Annie, seeing his 
perplexity, for, although he had no liking for his 
visitor, he felt it incumbent on him not to dismiss 
him with a few curt words on the doorstep. 

‘Then I will fetch you home, my dear,”’ he said, 
leading the way into the house, Mr. Soper following 
him. The agent, with a flippant air, stuck his hat 
on Sandy’s head, but whether it was a bad fit, ur the 
honest Scotchman resented the liberty, it fell into 
the umbrella-stand beneath. Leaving Mr. Trueman 
to battle with the ehemy, we will go with Annie to 
her friend’s housé. 

She heard #@ #iiisie as she ascended the staircase, 
which made he¥ hesitate to knock at the door of the 
foom, so she sat awhile on the stairs till some 
encouraging notes might strike up, but all continued 
silent. She did not like to remain in the position of 
& watche?,; 86 she determined to question Mrs. Wick- 
bury, on whew she had been commissioned by her 
father to , @ad return to ‘ Purfy’s house” 
afterwards. 

Mrs. Wickbury mét her at the door ; she had seen 
het go in aid come out from Mr. Piirefoy’s, and was 
barthened with intelligence, which she was delighted 
at the prospect of itaparting to a good listener. 

‘$0, miss, you didn’t find him in, I suppose,”’ she 
began. ‘‘I knew you'd be surprised, and so was I, 
when I saw him go out this morning early, quite early, 
aiid never back has he been, and I only hope ho harm 
has come té him; but stieh a still man as he is and 
so odd in his ways, I af tell you it’s almost frightened 
me for him; it’s just noo#, atid I dare say not a bit 
has he had to-day, for I wasn’t there te give him his 
breakfast.” 

Annie did not like to seem prying, so she did not 
ask any questions as to whether there had been any 
apparent reasons for this unusual step; but Mrs. 
Wickbury was as clever at invention as her husband 
was at making nether stocks, so she volunteered 
several theories, contradictory of each other, and 
none of them satisfactory except the last, which was 
that he had walked to the nearest market town to be 
measured for clothes, of which he stood greatly in 
need. 

To this hypothesis she clung, assuring Annie that, 





as far as she durst, she had tried to persuade him out 
| of wearing such old-fashioned things, which had 
| belonged to his grandfather, she was sure, but that 
he never seemed impressed by her advice. ‘‘ May bey 
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though,” she continued, ‘‘he has taken it into his 
head to make an alteration, for all he seemed to take 
no notice of what I said.” 

‘“‘T was going to ask him to attend the meeting to- 
morrow; my father wished me to do so, and was 
coming with me, but he was hindered,’’ said Annie, 
more to stop her in her surmises—which, as they were 
pure inventions, she did not care to hear—than to 
indulge her with the information. 

“Ah! I dare say Mr. Soper stopped him, he’s 
been here, and he said he was going to ask Mr. 
Trueman to attend the meeting to-morrow, and I 
hear as there’s to be a grand dinner given very soon,” 
said Mrs. Wickbury, with great animation at the pro- 
spect of obtaining a little fresh intelligence. 

“T suppose it was that person,” said Annie; ‘I 
think Sir Lucas is giving himself a great deal of 
trouble to no purpose.”’ 

‘“‘Dear, miss, he won’t have any of the trouble, not 
he,” said Mrs. Wickbury, ‘‘ Mr. Bunt’s people will 
have all the trouble. Unity Briggs is to furnish as 
handsome joints as he can find for the table at the 
inn in the great room—that’s for the bettermost sort, 
you know, miss—and for the table in the great cart- 
shed, where all such as we are to go; and Cockerill 
Warren is to make all the bread and pastry; and 
Jeremy Ferrit is to provide the groceries; and Mr. 
Bunt is to be paid very handsome for the use of the 
place, and to find the wine and ale; and Sir Lucas 
himself is a coming to it.” 

Mrs. Wickbury had hardly breath enough to say 
all this as fast as she wished. 

“ And is your husband to find all the company in 
shoes?” inquired Annie, laughing. 

“No, miss, everybody will wear their best shoes 
then, and to-morrow too, never fear,” she answered, 
not understanding the joke; ‘‘ but Sir Lucas has sent 
word to say as it’s his wish to deal as much as he can 
with the townspeople, so very like Whitehall will 
come in for a job.” 

“ He doesn’t want work,” said Annie. 

“No, miss, such a hand as Whitehall isn’t like to 
want work, but it’s a good stroke to work for great 
folks ; they pay better, you see, and Sir Lucas is such 
a rich gentleman.” 

Annie saw the drift of all this, and said, looking at 
her inquiringly, ‘‘ Your husband will be at the meet- 
ing to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I suppose he will, and most of ’em, but 
there, I don’t see much good of ’em going,” she 
remarked. 

“No good ?—all the good in the world; they are 
the people that the school most concerns, and must go 
to say what they think.” 

Mrs. Wickbury looked as if she knew a great deal 
which she was very unwilling to tell; but if Miss 
Trueman pressed her ever so little she should have 
_ whole of it immediately, out of pure philan- 

ropy. 

““T hope they will all speak out like honest men,” 
said Annie, with some warmth. 

‘Well, there it is,” replied Mrs. Wickbury; “that’s 
what I said to Unity Briggs. ‘Mr. Briggs,’ I said, 
‘whatever you do, mind you don’t go against your 
conscience |?” 

‘‘ Briggs! no, he is sure to go right,” said Annie. 

Mrs. Wickbury smiled very expressively. 

‘You don’t mean to say—” said Annie. 

‘‘Well, you see, miss, there’s a deal to be said 
when people have got families; and Sir Lucas has 
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sent to tell Unity that he means to give the children 
a hot dinner every Sunday—at least, so I heard tell— 
and he is to find the meat; and he means to send him 
an order upon times for the hall; and he’s going to 
take his biggest boy into the stables, and altogether 
I suppose he’s got different thoughts upon things to 
what he had.” 

‘What difference will all that make to the ques- 
tion of the new master ?” asked Annie. 

‘‘That’s where it is, miss; just what I said to 
Unity ; but you see poor folks don’t like running 
against rich ones, the knock comes so hard.” 

‘And I suppose Cockerill Warren is turning 
round too?” asked Annie, much disgusted. 

‘¢ Now, you wouldn’t have thought it, would you, 
to hear him, talk? But as I said to him, ‘Cockerill,’ I 
said, ‘you mind, if you serves the school this year, 
you mayn’t another, and favour is no more than 
sunshine that’s according to the sky for lasting.’ 
But there, men will go their own way, however we 
talk.” 

‘« And Jeremy Ferrit?’’ asked Annie. 

“Jerry never had a strong mind to the old 
master, not after Mr. Soper called on him ; whether 
it was that he was to find the cloth this year for what 
we call the ‘Purfy charity’ (for you know, miss, it 
began with the Purfys), and to have his house at a 
lower rent (as I’m told), I don’t know; but he’s been 
very much in praise of Sir Lucas since then.” 

Annie was not very measured in her expressions 
of contempt and anger, in all of which Mrs. Wickbury 
heartily joined; concluding, however, with the re- 
mark,— 

‘You see, miss (only it’s not said out), there was 
a story of our all being given notice to quit, if we 
didn’t go with Sir Lucas, and it’s a great hardship 
and loss to be turned out of house and home, and 
Unity would have had no land but the bit behind 
Purfy’s house; and they say that will go to Sir Lucas 
before long.” 

‘‘Then you mean to tell me all these men aro 
going to vote for the turning out of old William 
Ridley and his son ?”’ said Annie. 

‘¢ And I’m sure it will be twenty pities if they do,” 
said Mrs.Wickbury; ‘‘ same time, we shall see if they 
don’t to-morrow.” 

At this moment a noise of wheels attracted them, 
and a post-chaise came rattling down the street. 

‘‘ Tt’s Sir Lucas, depend on it!’ said Mrs. Wick- 
bury ; ‘he'll stop at the inn.” 

‘‘ He would come in his carriage, not travel post,” 
said Annie. 

By the time a few more theories had escaped from 
Mrs. Wickbury, the chaise had passed the inn. 

‘Eh, dear! it’s coming on, where can it be going 
to stop ?” 

“‘ Perhaps at your house, with an order for shoes,” 
said Annie. 

But Mrs. Wickbury, if she heard, was too intent 
on watching the chaise to answer. ‘ It’s—it’s—I 
thought it was! Stand back, miss, it’s coming on 
to Purfy’s house.”’ 

As she spoke it drove up, and stopped before the 
door of the old gabled house. 

‘‘T’d best go over and say Mr. Purfy’s out,” said 
Mrs. Wickbury, losing no time, that she might get a 
sight of the occupiers of the chaise; but the windows 
were closed ! 


‘« Ts the company going to get out?” 


she inquired 


| of the postboy. 


- 
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‘‘ No company in, missus,” he replied, and truly it | said Mrs. Wickbury ; “and very like he sent for you 
was empty. to come and forgot it, and has walked instead of 

‘Was it Mr. Purfy you wanted?” she asked. riding.” 

‘“‘T don’t partickler want him; but my orders was The postboy laughed; but, saying he must rest 
to be here by twelve o’clock.”’ his horses, turned off to the inn, and left Annie and 


‘‘ Then he’s out, and gone nobody knows where,” | Mrs. Wickbury to decide on the truth as they chose. 





The Plach Country Ragged Feast. 


BY EDWARD CAPERN. 


" EB who see in want a foe, 


Ye who weep o’er others’ woe, 
Seeking early, seeking late, 
How to bless an evil fate, 
Know how good it is to see 
Something of Humanity ; 
This I saw at Kinverdale : 
Listen to my truthful tale. 


Once upon a sunny day 

Charity was heard to say, 

‘* Pleasant is this home of ours, 

Sweet the fields, the woods, and flowers, 
But the whole would brighter seem 

Did I realise my dream.” 

So she asked the ragged band 

To enjoy her sunny land. 


From the slag and from the slime, 

From the gutter and the grime, 

Hard of heart, with rude rebuffs, 
Curses, kicks, and savage cuffs ; 

Out from Squalor’s reeking hut, 
Factory, forge, and stagnant cut, 
Stretching through long wastes of spoil, 
Heaped by human ants of toil :— 


On they came, mute, blind, and lame, 
Odd, droll things without a name, 
Save Nipperkin—a word for small, 


Which seemed to serve them one and all. 


Some were very gaunt and thin, 
Foul without and black within, 
Ghostly, grim, and hollow of cheek, 
Ragged, barefoot, weary and weak. 


Natives of our English land, 

There they were—an outcast band— 
Some from dingy dens of crime, 
Little old folk before their time ; 
And, oh! ’twas a sad sight to see 
Such tiny wrecks of misery, 

Little six years led by seven, 

Getting their first glimpse of heaven. 


Some with ears that never heard 
Music from a forest bird, 

Little cheeks that never smiled, 
So imbruted was the child, 

Eyes that never skyward glanced, 
Little feet that never danced, 
Little hands ne’er raised in prayer, 
Little hearts o’erfull of care. 





Little mites of waifs and strays, 
With their strange unchildish ways, 
Nestled in the lap of sin, 

Criminals their only kin ; 

Stunted things from grimy deeps, 
Where the gorgon Danger keeps, 
And black Horror often stands, 
Terror-struck, with lifted hands. 


Little maidens, too, were there, 
Little pale things—famine-fair ; 
Souls like little blighted flowers, 
Yet as dear to God as ours. 

And I asked, as there I stood, 
In a half-complaining mood, 

As the frail things toddled by, 
‘© If they perish, why not I?” 


Living thus from day to day, 
Strangers to all healthful play, 
Bred in regions dense with glooms, 
Poisoned by hot furnace-fumes, 
Where Destruction’s teeth are seen 
Eating up each blade of green, 
And the only skies they view 
Wear a red or murky hue ; 


Blind to every virtuous deed, 

None to teach them, none to lead, 
Never wont to look above, 
Ignorant of that sweet word—love : 
Who can marvel that they try 
Which can cheat the most and lie ? 
And since hunger must be fed 
Sometimes steal a crust of bread ? 


God be thanked for hands to guide, 
Hearts whose duty is their pride, 
And the blessed Sabbath-break, 
Hallowing the weary week ; 

For amid the slough and slime 
Ringing with the holy chime, 
Voices now are heard to say, 

‘* Hither is the better way.” 


Blessings be upon your deed, 

Ye who help the sons of need, 
Visiting from door to door, 

Seeking out the little poor. 

This the Heavenly Master did, 
Children to His presence bid ; 

‘« Those who do the same,” saith He, 
‘* Will have done it unto Me.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 


BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., PRINCIPAL OF McGILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


IX.—THE CARBONIFEROUS AGE.—(Continued.) 


w the Carboniferous, as in the Devonian age, 

insects existed, and in greater numbers. 

The winged insects of the period, so far 

as known, belong to three of the nine or 

ten orders into which modern insects are 

usually divided. Conspicuous among them 

are representatives of our well-known 

domestic pests the cockroaches, which 
thus belong geologically to a very old family. 
The Carboniferous roaches had not the advantage 
of haunting our larders, but they had abundance 
of vegetable food in the rank forests of their time, 
and no doubt lived much as the numerous wild 
out-of-door species of this family now do. It is, 
however, a curious fact that a group of insects 
created so long ago, should prove themselves capable 
of the kind of domestication to which these creatures 
attain in our modern days; and that, had we lived 
even so far back as the coal period, we might 
have been liable to the attacks of this parti- 
cular kind of pest. Another group, represented by 
many species in the coal forests, was that of the 
May-flies and shad-flies or ephemeras, which spend 
their earlier days under water, feeding on vegetable 
matter, and affording food to many fresh-water 
fishes—a use which they no doubt served in the coal 
period also. Someof them were giants in their way, 


being probably seven inches in expanse of wing, and 
their larvee must have been choice morsels to the 
ganoid fishes, and would have afforded abundant 


bait had there been anglers in those days. Another 
group of insects was that of the weevils, a family of 
beetles, whose grubs must have found plenty of nuts 
and fruits to devour, without attracting the wrathful 
attentions of any gardener or orchardist. 

A curious and exceptional little group of creatures 
in the present world is that of the gally-worms or 
millipedes; wingless, many-jointed, and many-footed 
crawlers, resembling worms, but more allied to 
insects. These animals seem to have swarmed in the 
coal forests. I have myself found specimens referred 
by Mr. Scudder, a most competent entomologist, to 
two genera and five species, in a few decayed fossil 
stumps in Nova Scotia, and several others have been 
discovered in other parts of the world. It is not 
wonderful that animals like these, feeding on decayed 
vegetable matter, should have flourished in the 
luxuriant Sigillaria swamps. A few species of 
scorpions and spiders, very like those of the modern 
world, have been found in the coal measures, both in 
Europe and America; so that while we know of no 
enemy of the Devonian insects except the fishes, we 
know in addition for those of the Carboniferous the 
spiders and their allies, and the smaller reptiles or 
batrachians to be noticed in the sequel. With refer- 
ence to the latter, it is a curious fact that one of the 
first fragments of a winged insect found in the coal- 
fields of America was a part of a head and some other 
remains contained in the coprolites or excrementitious 
matter of one of the smaller fossil reptiles. It is 
perhaps equally interesting that this head shows one 
of the compound facetted eyes as perfectly developed 
as those of any modern Neuropter, a group of insects 
remarkable even in the present world for their large 
and complex organs of vision. 


In the coal measures we also meet, for the first 
time, in our ascending progress, the land snails, so 
familiar now in every part of the world, and which 
are represented by two little species found in the coal 
formation of Nova Scotia. The figures of these must 
speak for themselves, but the fact of their occurrence 
here and the mode of their preservation require 
some detailed mention. The great province of the 
Mollusks we have carried with us since we met with 
the Lingule in the Primordial, but all its members 
have been aquatic, and probably marine. For the 
first time, in the Carboniferous period, snails emerge 
from the waters and walk upon the ground, and 
breathe air; for, like the modern land snails, these 
creatures no doubt had air-sacks instead of gills. 
They come suddenly upon us—two species at once, 
and these representing two distinct forms of the 
snail tribe, the elongated and the rounded. They 
were very numerous. In the beds where they occur 
probably thousands of specimens, more or less per- 
fect, could be collected. Were they the first-born 
of land snails? It would be rash to affirm this, 
more especially since in all the coal-fields of the 
world no specimens have been found except at one 
locality in Nova Scotia; and in all the succeeding 
beds we meet with no more till we have reached a 
comparatively modern time. Yet it is very unlikely 
that these creatures were in the coal period limited 
to one country, and that, after that period, they 
dropped out of existence for long ages, and then re- 
appeared. Still it may have been so. ‘There are 
cases of geographical limitation quite as curious now. 
Here, again, another peculiarity meets us. If these 
are really the oldest land snails, it is curious that they 
are so small, so much inferior to many of their 
modern successors even in the same latitudes. The 
climate of the coal period must have suited them, 
and there was plenty of vegetable food, though 
perhaps not of the richest or most tender. There 
is no excuse for them in their outward circumstances. 
Why, then, unlike so many other creatures, do they 
enter on existence in this poor and sneaking way. 
We must here for their benefit modify in two ways 
the statement broadly made in a previous paper that 
new types come in under forms of great magnitude. 
First, we often have in advance of the main inroad 
of a new horde of animals, a few insignificant 
stragglers as a sort of prelude to the rest—precursors 
intimating beforehand what is to follow. We shall 
find this to be the case with the little reptiles of the 
coal, and the little mammals of the Trias, preceding the 
greater forms which subsequently set in. Secondly, 
this seems to be more applicable in the case of land 
animals than in the case of those of the waters. ‘To 
the waters was the fiat to bring forth living things 
issued. They have always kept to themselves the 
most gigantic forms of life; and it seems as if new 
forms of life entering on the land had to begin in a 
small way and took more time to culminate. 

The circumstances in which the first specimens of 
Carboniferous snails and gally-worms were found are 
so peculiar and so characteristic of the coal forma- 
tion, that I must pause here to notice them, and to 
make of them an introduction to the next group of 
| creatures we have to consider. In the coal formation 
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in all parts of the world it is not unusual, as stated 
in the last article of this series, to find erect trees or 
stumps of trees, usually Sigillarie, standing where 
they grew; and where the beds are exposed in coast 
cliffs, or road cuttings, or mines, these fossil trees 
can be extracted from the matrix and examined. 
They usually consist of an outer cylinder of coal 
representing the outer bark, while the space within, 
once occupied by the inner bark and wood, is filled 
with sandstone, sometimes roughly arranged in layers, 
the lowest of which is usually mixed with coaly 
matter or mineral charcoal derived from the fallen 
remains of the decayed wood, a kind of deposit 
which affords to the fossil botanist one of the best 
modes of investigating the tissues of these trees. 

The manner in which such trees become fossilised 
may be explained as follows:—Imagine a forest of 
Sigillarise growing on a low flat. This becomes 
submerged by subsidence or inundation, the soil is 
buried under several feet of sandor mud, and the trees 
killed by this agency stand up as bare and withered 
trunks. The waters subside, and the trees rapidly 
decay, the larvee of wood-boring insects perhaps 
aiding in the process, as they now do in the American 
woods. The dense coaly outer bark alone resists the 
process, and stands as a hollow cylinder, perhaps 
amid a new forest or jungle which has sprung up on 
the new surface, until prostrated by the wind or by 
the waters of a new inundation. When it falls, the 


part buried in the soil becomes an open hole, with a 
heap of shreds of wood and bark in the bottom. 
Such a place becomes a fit retreat for gally-worms 
and land snails; and reptiles pursuing such animals, 
or pursued by their own enemies, or heedlessly 
scrambling among the fallen trunks, may easily fall 
into such holes and remain as prisoners. 


Iremember 
to have observed, when a boy, a row of post-holes 
dug across a pasture field and left open for a few 
days, and that in almost every hole one or two toads 
were prisoners. This was the fate which must have 
often befallen the smaller reptiles of the coal forests 
in the natural post-holes left by the decay of the 
Sigillaria. Yet it may be readily understood that 
the combination of cireumstances which would effect 
this result must have been rare, and consequently 
this curious fact has been as yet observed only in the 
coal formation of Nova Scotia; and in it only in one 
locality, and in this in one only out of more than sixty 
beds in which erect trees have been found. But 
these hollow trees must be filled up in order to pre- 
serve their contents; and as inundation and subse- 
quent decay have been the gravediggers for the 
reptiles, so inundations filled up their graves with 
sand, to be subsequently hardened into sandstone, 
burying up at the same time the newer vegetation 
which had grown upon the former surface. The 
idea that something interesting might be found in 
these erect stumps first occurred to Sir C. Lyell and 
the writer while exploring the beautiful coast cliffs 
of Western Nova Scotia in 1851, and it was in ex- 
amining their fragments scattered on the beach that 
we found the bones of the first Carboniferous reptile 
discovered in America and the shell of the oldest 
known land snail. 

These were not, however, the earliest known 
instances of Carboniferous reptiles. In 1841 Sir 
William Logan found footprints of a reptile at Horton 
Bluffs in Nova Scotia, in rocks of Lower Carboniferous 
age. In 1844 Von Dechen found reptilian bones in 
the coal-field of Saarbruck; and in the same year 





Dr, King found reptilian footprints in the Carboni- 
ferous of Pennsylvania. Like Robinson Crusoe on 
his desert island, we saw the footprints before we 
knew the animals that produced them ; and the fact 
that there were marks on a slab of shale or sand- 
stone that must have been made by an animal walk- 
ing on feet, was as clear and startling a revelation 
of the advent of a new and higher form of life, as 
were the footprints of ‘‘Man Friday.”’ Within the 
thirty years since the discovery of the first slab of 
footprints the knowledge of coal-formation reptiles 
has grown apace. I can scarcely at present sum up 
exactly the number of species, but may estimate it 
at thirty-five at least. I must, however, here 
erave pardon of some of my friends for the use of 
the word reptile. In my younger days frogs and 
toads and newts used to be reptiles, now we are told 
that they are more like fishes, and ought to be called 
Batrachians or Amphibians, whereas Reptiles are a 
higher type, more akin to birds than to these lower 
and more grovelling creatures. The truth is that the 
old class Reptilia bridges over the space between the 
fishes and the birds, and it is in some degree a 
matter of taste whether we make a strong line at 
the two ends of it alone or add another line in the 
middle. I object to the latter course, however, in 
the period of the world’s history of which I am now 
writing, since I am sure that there were animals in 
those days which were batrachians in some points 
and true reptiles in others, while there are some of 
them in regard to which it is quite uncertain whether 
they are nearer to the one group or the other. 
Although, therefore, naturalists, with the added 
light and penetration which they obtain by striding 
on to the Mezozoic and modern periods, may despise 
my old-fashioned grovellers among the mire of the 
coal swamps, I shall, for convenience, persist in 
calling them reptiles in a general way, and shall 
bring out whatever claims I can to justify this title 
for some of them at least. 

Perhaps the most fish-like of the whole are the 
curious creatures from the coal measures of Saar- 
bruck, first found by Von Dechen, and which con- 
stitute the genus Archegosaurus. Their large heads, 
short necks, supports for permanent gills, feeble 
limbs, and long tails for swimming, show that they 
were aquatic creatures presenting many points of 
resemblance to the ganoid fishes with which they 
must have associated; still they were higher than 
these in possessing lungs and true feet, though per- 
haps better adapted for swimming than even for 
creeping. 

From these creatures the other coal reptiles diverge, 
and ascend along two lines of progress, the oneleading 
to gigantic crocodile-like animals provided with 
powerful jaws and teeth, and probably haunting the 
margins of the waters and preying.on fishes; the 
other leading to small and delicate lizard-like species 
with well-developed limbs, large ribs, and ornate 
horny scales and spines, living on land and feeding 
on insects and similar creatures. 

In the first direction we have a considerable number 
vf species found in the Jarrow coal-field in England, 
and described by Professor Huxley. Some of them 
were like snakes in their general form, others more like 
lizards, and at the top stand such animals as Baphetes 
and Kosaurus from the Nova Scotia coal-field and 
Anthracosaurus from that of Scotland. The style 
and habits of these creatures it is easy to understand, 
however much haggling the comparative anatomists 
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may make over their bones. They were animals of 
various size, varying from a foot to at least ten feet 
in length, the body generally lizard-like in form, 
with stout limbs and a flattened tail useful in swim- 
ming. Their heads were flat, stout, and massive, 
with large teeth strengthened by the insertion and 
convolution of plates of enamel. The fore limbs 
were probably larger than the hind limbs, the better 
to enable them to raise themselves out of the water. 
The belly was strengthened by bony plates and closely 
imbricated scales, to resist, perhaps, the attacks of 
fishes from beneath, and to enable them without 
injury to drag their heavy bodies over trunks of 
trees and brushwood, whether in the water or on 
the land. Their general aspect and mode of life were 
therefore by no means unlike those of modern alli- 
gators; and in the vast swamps of the coal measures 
full of ponds and sluggish streams swarming with fish, 
such creatures must have foundamost suitable habitat, 
and probably existed in great numbers, basking on 
the muddy banks, surging through the waters, and 
filling the air with their bellowings. The most curious 
point about these creatures is, that while rigid 
anatomy regards them as allied in structure more to 
frogs and toads and newts than to true lizards, it is 
obvious to common sense that they were prac- 
tically erocodiles; and even anatomy must admit 
that their great ribs and breastplates, and powerful 
teeth and limbs, indicate a respiration, circulation, 
and general vitality, quite as high as those of the 
proper reptiles. Hence, it happens that very different 
views are stated as to their affinities; questions into 
which we need not now enter, satisfied with the 
knowledge of the general appearance and mode of 
life of these harbingers of the reptilian life of the 
succeeding geological periods. 

In the other direction, we find several animals of 
small size but better developed limbs, leading to a 
group of graceful little animals quite as perplexing 
with regard to affinities as those first mentioned, but 
tending towards the smaller lizards of the modern 
world. At the top of these I may place the genus 
Aylonomus from hollow fossil trees of Nova Scotia, of 
which two species are represented as restored in our 
illustration. In these restorations I have adhered as 
faithfully as possible to the proportions of parts as 
seen in my specimens. Imagine a little animal six 
or seven inches long, with small short head, not so 
flat as those of most lizards, but with a raised fore- 
head giving it an aspect of some intelligence. Its 
general form is that of a lizard, but with the hind 
feet somewhat large, to aid it in leaping and standing 
erect, and long and flexible toes. Its belly is covered 
with bony scales, its sides with bright and probably 
coloured scale armour of horny consistency, and its 
neck and back adorned with horny crests, tubercles, 
and pendants. It runs, leaps, and glides through 
the herbage of the coal forests, intent in the pursuit 
of snails and insects, its eye glancing and its bright 
scales shining in the sun. This is a picture of the 
best known species of Hylonomus drawn from the 
life. Yet the anatomist when he examines the im- 
perfectly-ossified joints of its backbone, and the 
double joint at the back of its skull, will tell you that 
it is after all little better than a mere newt, an ass in 
a lion’s skin, a jackdaw with borrowed feathers, and 
that it has no right to have fine scales, or to be able 
torun on the land. It may be so, but as I did not 
construct the animal, I cannot help this, and can only 
plead that in the old coal times, when reptiles with 





properly-made skeletons had not been created, the 
next best animals may have been entitied to wear their 
clothes and to assume their functions as well. In short, 
functionally or officially, our ancient batrachians were 
reptiles; in point of rank as measured by type of 
skeleton they belonged to a lower grade. To this 
view of the case I think most naturalists will agree, 
and they will also admit that the progress of our 
views has been in this direction, since the first dis- 
covery of Carboniferous air-breathing vertebrates. 
In evidence of this I may quote from Professor 
Huxley’s description of the new fish reptiles.* After 
noticing the prevalent views that the coal reptiles 
were of low organisation, he says: ‘‘ Dr. Dawson’s 
discoveries in the Nova Scotia coal-fields first shook 
this view, which ceased to be tenable when the great 
Anthracosaurus of the Scotch coal-field was found to 
have well-ossified biconcave vertebree.” 

The present writer may, however, be suspected of a 
tendency to extend forms of life backward in time, 
since it has fallen to his let to be concerned in this 
process of stretching backward in several cases. He 
has named and described the oldest known animal. 
He has described the oldest true exogen, and the 
oldest known pine-tree. He was concerned in the 
discovery of the oldest known land snails, and found 
the oldest millipedes. He has just described the 
oldest bituminous bed composed of spore-cases, and 
he claims that his genus Hylonomus includes the 
oldest animals which have a fair claim to be con- 
sidered reptiles. Still this discovery of old things 
comes rather of fortune and careful search than of a 
desire to innovate; and a distinction should be drawn 
between that kind of novelty which consists in the 
development of new truths, and that which con- 
sists in the invention of new fancies, or the revival of 
old ones. There is too much of this last at present, 
and it would be a more promising line of work for 
our younger naturalists, if they would patiently and 
honestly question nature instead of trying to extort 
astounding revelations by throwing her on the rack 
of their own wild imaginations. 

We may pause here a moment to contemplate the 
greatness of the fact we have been studying—the 
introduction into our world of the earliest known 
vertebrate animals which could open their nostrils 
and literally ‘‘ breathe the breath of life.” All pre- 
vious animals that we know, except a few Devonian 
insects, had respired in the water by means of gills or 
similar apparatus. Now we not only have the little 
land snails with their imperfect substitutes for lungs, 
but animals which must have been able to draw in 
the vital air into capacious chambered lungs, and 
with this power must have enjoyed a far higher and 
more active style of vitality; and must have possessed 
the faculty of uttering truly vocal sounds. What 
wondrous possibilities unknown to these creatures, 
perhaps only dimly perceived by such rational intel- 
ligences as may have watched the growth of our 
young world, were implied in these gifts. It is one 
of the remarkable points in the history of creation in 
Genesis, that this step of the creative work is empha- 
ticallymarked. Of all the creatures we have noticed up 
to this point, it is stated that God said, ‘‘ Let the waters 
bring them forth”—but it is said that ‘‘God created”’ 
great reptiles (¢tanninim).t| No doubt these “great 
tanninim”’ culminate in the succeeding Mezozoic age, 
but their first introduction dates as far back as the 





* Geological Magazine, vol. iii. 
+ Not ‘‘ whales” as in our version. 
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Carboniferous; and this introduction-was emphati- 
cally a creation, as being the commencement of a new 
feature among living beings. What further differ- 
ences may be implied in the formule, ‘‘ Let the 
waters produce ” and ‘‘God created,” we do not know, 
very probably he who wrote the words did not fully 
know. But if we could give a scientific expression to 
this difference, and specify the cases to which its terms 
apply, we might be able to solve one of the most vexed 
questions of biology. 

Let us observe, however, that even here, where, if 
anywhere, we have actual creation, especial pains are 
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ries, and lakes. Such distinctions are unknown to us 
in the Silurian. There all is sea. They begin to 
appear in the Devonian, in the shallow fish-banks 
and the Anodon-like bivalves found with fossil plants. 
In the coal period they become very manifest. The 
animals found in the shales with the coal are all, even 
the aquatic ones, distinct from those of the open seas 
of the period. Some of them may have lived in salt 
or brackish water, but not in the open sea. They are 
creatures of still and shallow waters. It is true that 
in some coal-fields marine beds occur in the coal 
measures with their characteristic fossils, but these 


THE TWO OLDEST LAND SNAILS. 


Pupa Vetusta, Dawson 


(a) Natural size. () Enlarged. (c) Apex enlarged. (d) Sculpture, magnified. 


taken to bridge over the gap, and to prevent any 
appearance of discontinuity in the work. The ganoid 
fishes of the coal period very probably had, like their 
modern congeners, well-developed air-bladders, serv- 
ing to some extent, though very imperfectly, as lungs. 
The humbler and more aquatic reptiles of the period 
retained the gills, and also some of the other features 
of the fishes; so that like some modern creatures of 
their class, they stood, as to respiration, on two stools, 
and seemed unwilling altogether to commit them- 
selves to the new mode of life in the uncongenial ele- 
ment of air. Even the larger and more lizard-like of 
the coal reptiles may —though this we do not certainly 
know, and in some cases there are reasons for doubt- 
ing it—have passed the earliest stage of their lives in 
the water as gilled tadpoles, in the manner of our 
modern frogs. Thus at the very point where one of 
the greatest advances of animal life has its origin, we 
have no sudden stop, but an inclined plane; and yet, 
as I have elsewhere endeavoured to show by argu- 
ments which cannot be repeated here,* we have not a 
shadow of reason to conclude that, in the coal period, 
fishes were transmuted into reptiles. 

But the reader may be wearied with our long 
sojourn in the pestilential atmosphere of the coal 
swamps, and in the company of their low-browed and 
squalid inhabitants. Let us turn for a little to the 
sea, and notice the animal life of the great coral reefs 
and shell beds preserved for us in the Carboniferous 
limestone. Before doing so one point merits atten- 
tion. The coal formation for the first time distinctly 
presents to us the now familiar differences in the in- 
habitants of the open sea and those of creeks, estua- 


Conulus Priscus, Carpenter. 


(a) Specimen enlarged. (%) Sculpture, magnified. 


are quite distinct from the usual animal remains of 
the coal-fields, and mark occasional overflows of the 
sea, owing to subsidence of the land. It is important 
to notice this geographical difference, marking the 
greater specialisation and division of labour, if we 
may so speak, that was in the process of introduc- 
tion. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period presented in 
the main similar great groups of animals to those of 
the Devonian, represented however by different 
species. We may notice merely some of the salient 
points of resemblance or difference. The old types 
of corals continue in great force; but it is their last 
time, for they rapidly decay in the succeeding Per- 
mian and disappear. The Crinoids are as numerous 
and beautiful as in any other period, and here for the 
first time we meet with the new and higher type of 
the sea-urchin, in large and beautiful species. One 
curious group, that of the Pentremites, a sort of larval 
form, is known here alone. Among the lamp-shells 
we may note, as peculiarly and abundantly Carboni- 
ferous, those with one valve very convex and the 
other very concave and anchored in the mud by long 
spines instead of a peduncle attached to stones and 
rocks.* There are many beautiful shells allied to 
modern scallops, and not a few sea snails of various 
sorts. The grand Orthoceratites of the Silurian 
diminish in size preparatory to their disappear- 
ance in the Permian, and the more modern type 
of Nautilus and its allies becomes prevalent. Among 
the Crustaceans we may notice the appearance 
of the Limulus or king-crab, of which the single 
little species described by Woodward from the 





* “ Air-breathers of the Coal Period,” p. 77. 
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Upper Silurian may be regarded as merely a 
rophecy. It is curious that the Carboniferous 
bing-coabe are very small, apparently another case 
of a new form appearing in humble guise; but as 
the young of modern king-crabs haunt creeks and 
swampy flats, while the adults live in the sea, it may 
be that only the young of the Carboniferous species 
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covered, and a little additional ight about affinities 
has been obtained ; but taken as it stands, the history 
of the crustacea as there shown at one glance, has in 
it more teaching on the philosophy of creation than I 
have been able to find in many rey oe quartos ot 
tenfold its pretensions. Had Salter been enabled, 
with the aid of other specialists like Woodward, to 





RESTORATIONS OF BAPHETES, DENDRERPETON, HYLONOMUS, AND HYLERPETON, WITH CARBONIFEROUS PLANTS IN THE DISTANCE. 


are yet known to us, the specimens found being 
mostly in beds likely to be frequented by the young 
rather than by the full-grown individuals. 

The old order of the 'frilobites, which has accom- 
panied us from Primordial times, here fails us, and a 
few depauperated species alone remain, the sole sur- 
vivors of their ancient race, small unornamented and 
feeble representatives of a once numerous and in- 
fluential tribe. How strange that a group of crea- 
tures so numerous and apparently so well adapted to 
conditions of existence which still continue in the sea, 
should thus die out, while the little bivalved crusta- 
ceans, which began life almost as far back and lived 
on the same sea-floors with the Trilobites, should 
still abound in all our seas; and while the king- 
crabs, of precisely similar habits with the Trilo- 
bites, should apparently begin to prosper. Equally 
strange is the fate of the great swimming Euryp- 
terids which we saw in the Devonian. ‘They also 
continue, but in diminished force, in the Carboni- 
ferous, and there lay down for ever their well-jointed 
cuirasses and formidable weapons, while a few little 
shrimp-like creatures their contemporaries, form the 
small point of the wedge of our great tribes of squillas, 
and crabs, and lobsters. Some years ago the late 
lamented palzontologist, Salter, a man who scarcely 
leaves his equal ix his department, in conjunction 
with Mr. Henry Woodward, prepared a sort of genea- 
logical chart of the crustacea on which these facts are 
exhibited. Some new species have since been dis- 





complete similar charts of other classes of invertebrato 
animals, scientific paleontology in England would 
have been further advanced than it is likely to be in 
the next twenty years. 

To return to our Trilobites: one of the most re- 
markable points in their history is their appearance 
in full force in the Primordial. In these rocks we 
have some of the largest in size, some species of 
Paradoxides being nearly two feet long, and some of 
the very smallest. We have some with the most nume- 
rous joints, others with the fewest; some with very 
large tails, others with very small; some with no 
ornamentation, others very ornate. Some with large 
eyes, others with none that have been made out, 
though it is scarcely probable that they were wholly 
blind. They increased in numbers and variety 
through the Silurian and Devonian, and then sud- 
denly drop off at the end of the Lower Carboniferous. 
Throughout their whole term of existence they kept 
rigidly to that type of the mud-plough which the 
king-crab still retains, and which renders the an- 
terior extremity so different from that of the ordinary 
crustacea. They constitute one of the few cases in 
which we seem to see before us the whole history of 
an animal type, and the more we look into that 
history, the more do we wonder at their inscrutable 
introduction, the unity and variety mingled in their 
progress, and their strange and apparently untimely 
end. 

One word more I must say before leaving their 
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graves. I have reason to believe that they were 
not only the diggers of the burrows, and of the 
ladder-tracks and pitted tracks* of the Silurian and 
Primordial, but that with the strokes of their 
rounded or spinous tails, the digging of their snouts, 
and the hoe-work of their hard upper lips, or Hypos- 
tomes, they made nearly all those strange marks in 
the Primordial mud which have been referred to 
fucoids, and even to higher plants. The Trilobites 
worked over all the mud bottoms of the Primordial, 
even in places where no remains of them occur, and 
the peculiarities of the markings which they left are 
to be explained only by a consideration of the struc- 
tures of individual species. 

I had almost lost sight of the fishes of the Carboni- 
ferous period, but after saying so much of those of 
the Devonian, it would be unfair to leave their suc- 
cessors altogether unnoticed. In the Carboniferous 
we lose those broad-snouted plate-covered species 
that form so conspicuous @ feature in the Devonian ; 
and whatever its meaning, it is surely no accident 
that these mud-burrowing fishes should decay along 
with those crustacean mud-burrowers the Trilobites. 
But swarms of fishes remain confined, as in the De- 
vonian, wholly to the two orders of the Gar-fishes 
(ganoids) and the sharks (Plagotds). In the former 
we have a multitude of small and beautiful species 
haunting the creeks and ponds of the coal swamps, 
and leaving vast quantities of their remains in the 
shaly and even coaly beds formed in such places. 
Such were the pretty graceful fishes of the genera 
Paleeoniscus and Amblypterus. Pursuing and feed- 
ing on these were larger ganoids, armed with strong 
bony scales, and formidable conical or sharp-edged 
teeth. Of these were Rhizodus and Aerolepis. There 
were besides multitudes of sharks whose remains 
consist almost wholly of their teeth and spines, their 
cartilaginous skeletons having perished. One group 
was allied to the few species of modern sharks whose 
mouths are paved with flat teeth for crushing shells. 
These were the most abundant sharks of the Carboni- 
ferous—slow and greedy monsters, haunting shell 
banks and coral reefs, and grinding remorselessly all 
the shell-fishes that came in their way. There were 
also sharks furnished with sharp and _ trenchant 
teeth, which must have been the foes of the smaller 
mailed fishes, pursuing them into creeks and muddy 
shallows, and if we may judge from the quantity of 
their remains in some of these places, sometimes 
perishing in their eager efforts. On the whole, the 
fishes of the Carboniferous were, in regard to their 
general type, a continuation of those of the Devonian, 
but the sharks and the scaly ganoids were relatively 
more numerous. They differed from our modern 
fishes in the absence of the ordinary horny-scaled 
type to which all our more common fishes belong, 
and in the prevalence of that style of tail which has 
been termed ‘‘ heterocercal,’’ in which the continua- 
tion of the backbone forms the upper lobe of the 
tail, a style which, if we may judge from modern 
examples, gives more power of upward and down- 
ward movement, and is especially suitable to fishes 
which search for food only at the bottom, or only 
above the surface of the waters. 

Most reluctantly I must here leave one of the most 
remarkable periods of the world’s history, and reserve 
to our next paper the summation of the history of 
the older world of life in its concluding stage, the 
Permian. 


* Climactichnites and Protichnites. 
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MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY JOHN TIMBS, 


VIII.—-RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS—GRUB 
STREET—FIRST DAYS IN LONDON. 


BerorE leaving Dorking, I should explain a cir- 
cumstance which affected my future prospects more 
directly than I anticipated. It is, by the way, well 
for us that in early life we rarely think of the vicissi- 
tudes which lie before us, or look to them only with 
pleasurable anticipations as they approach : 

“* Youth 


Knows nought of changes ; Age hath traced them oft, 
Expects and can interpret them.” 


The thought of them, when it comes across us, in 
middle life, brings with it only a transient sadness, 
like the shadow of a passing cloud. We turn our 
eyes from them while they are in prospect; but when 
they are in retrospect many a lingering look is cast 
behind. 

There came on a short visit to Mr. Langley and 
his family, about this time, Sir Richard and Lady 
Phillips, who were already familiar with this beau- 
tiful locality, probably from the year 1798, when 
Phillips visited here Dr. Aikin, who was then 
concerned in the editership of the ‘‘ Monthly Maga- 
gine.” Aikin sojotimned at a cottage upon the 
margin of Cotmandene, already described, and he 
left this interesting testimony of the charming neigh- 
bourhood :—‘‘ It would be easy to enlarge on these 
beautiful scenes, all withim the reach of a morning’s 
walk or ride, and affording a source of daily variety 
for several weeks. The purity of the air, the fragrance 
from an exuberance of aromatic plants and shrubs; 
the music from the numberless birds; the choice of 
sheltered or open country ; the liberty of wandering 
without obstacles or questions through the most 
cultivated scenes, and the perfect repose which reigns 
all around, unite to render this tract of country one 
of the most pleasing to the contemplative man, and 
the most salutary to the invalid, that I have ever 
visited.” 

Sir Richard, at the time of which I write, had 
placed his eldest son at Milton Court, a large farm- 
mansion, a short distance from Dorking; he was a 
companionable addition to our circle, and to his 
friendly exertions, and toa letter unwittingly seen by 
his father, I owe my start in life. Sir Richard 
enjoyed the country much. He was received most 
hospitably by Mr. Langley and his two daughters; 
at his dinner-table I first met the great publisher; 
and, although I sat mute, as became an apprentice, 
I was an attentive listener to the conversation of Sir 
Richard Phillips, who, by the way, was an excellent 
raconteur ; and, as his meal was strictly Pythagorean, 
it afforded him ample time for narration. A strange 
interruption occurred one night at the supper-table, 
where the appearance of a dish of boiled lobsters so 
irritated his vegetarian sensibilities, that he protested 
he would not take his seat until the offending dish 
was removed. He often expressed his reasons 
for not eating animal food. His abstinence drew 
upon him the harmless ridicule of a writer in the 
‘‘ Quarterly Review,” who observed that although he 
would not eat meat, he was addicted to gravy over 
his potatoes. 

Sir Richard had lately completed his ‘‘ Morning’s 
Walk from London to Kew,” a charming home 
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tour, which originally appeared at intervals in the 
‘Monthly Magazine.” I read and re-read this book 
with much zest. Most men, when in their teens, or 
on the threshold of the world, have their attention 
attracted to the career of some one man, whose con- 
versation or pursuits most influence their own future 
course; and such influence led to my becoming ‘‘a 
working author.” 

I had already contributed some sketches of Dorking 
and its environs to the ‘‘ Pocket Magazine,” published 
by that very tasteful printer, Mr. Arliss, who made 
the not uncommon mistake of painstaking overmuch 
in whatever he did. The magazine was edited by 
R. A. Davenport, an author of great industry and 
judgment. From these sketches 1 projected a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Leith Hill and its Environs;’’ but this 
design merged in a set of descriptive papers, to which 
Sir Richard Phillips gave the title of ‘‘ A Picturesque 
Promenade round Dorking,” which appeared in the 
“Monthly Magazine” in 1820. As these sketches 
were written in my nineteenth and twentieth year, 
they had little pretension to merit of any kind, save 
literalness, for they were mostly written amidst the 
delightful scenes which they attempt to delineate. 
Nevertheless, their high-flown writing, the besetting 
sin of young and inexperienced writers, had too much 
of the guide-book diction to please readers of ‘the 
larger growth;” but I was consoled by the remark 
that it is easier to prune luxuriance than to enrich a 
poor, unpromising, unfruitful soil. 

Mr. Davenport, whom I have just mentioned, was 
the first working author of my acquaintance. He was 
a scholar and a writer of elegant verse ; and, probably, 
the most voluminous writer and compiler of his time. 
His chief patron was Mr. Charles Whittingham, of 
the Chiswick Press, for whom Davenport edited a 
réprint of the works of the ‘“‘ British Poets,’’ in one 
hundred small octavo volumes, now a scarce work. 
“Klegant Extracts,” in prose and verse, was another of 
Mr. Davenport’s editorial labours, including many 
spirited contributions of his own. Three thick chubby 
volumes of ‘‘ Public Characters” was another of his 
larger works; and the books which he produced 
for the late Mr. Thomas Tegg it would far exceed 
the length of my tether to enumerate. Histories of 
nearly every portion of the globe ; biographies of its 
leading characters, defunct and contemporary; and 
contributions to libraries in pocket volumes, were 
among Mr. Davenport’s labours ; and it is but fair to 
say that for soundness and reliable materials, he was 
in advance of contemporary compilers. Of the number 
of his volumes I cannot decidedly speak, but it is not 
too much to say that he was the greatest producer of 
his day, and was busy for the booksellers to the hour 
of his death; he literally died in harness. His death 
took place in January, 1852, at the age of 75, from an 
overdose of opium, which it was his custom to take. 
He had resided in his freehold cottage at Camberwell 
more than eleven years. About four o’clock on a Sun- 
day morning low groans were heard from the house, 
which being broken into, he was found lying in the 
passage nearly dead, with a vial which had contained 
laudanum in his hand. A surgeon was sent for, a 
few minutes after whose arrival he expired. The 
rooms of the house were found to be crammed with 
books, manuscripts, pictures, ancient coins, and 
antiques of various kinds. The house had rarely 
been cleaned during his tenancy of eleven years. 
Books, beds, and furniture were in decay; but the 
“ effacing fingers’’ were not those which used brush 
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or broom. The windows of the house were mostly 
broken, and the place was, altogether, a melancholy 
picture of dilapidation, in strange contrast with the 
ever active life of its intellectual tenant, who, in this 
grimy solitude, sat, year after year, labouring for the 
intellectual gratification of his fellow-men, but himself 
shut up from the enjoyment of a well-regulated life. 
The victim to this strange delusion, though in manner 
eccentric, was a kind and generous man, and the 
sympathy which he showed to my germs of author- 
ship in my nineteenth year was never erased from 
my grateful remembrance. 

I remember the phrase of Grub Street in occasional 
use, and find ‘‘ the poor devil of an author” in one 
of Washington Irving’s early works. But this species 
is now rarer, and some authors build villas, give 
parties, and keep carriages, like other successful pro- 
fessional men. I remember a specimen such as 
Thackeray has called ‘‘ author and dirt—author and 
gin,” of some forty years since. He lodged in a 
garret, in an old house at the top of Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. It was such a room as Mr. Wallis 
painted in his masterly picture of ‘the Death of 
Chatterton ;” and, curiously enough, the house 
I have referred to was nearly upon the same spot. 
In one corner of my author’s room, upon the floor, 
was laid the bed; near the fireplace was an old chair ; 
a box placed endwise served for a table; and these, 
with an almost spoutless coffee-pot, a maimed cup and 
saucer, a bottle for a candlestick, and an old chest, 
nearly completed the contents of the miserable apart- 
ment, which had the usual dormer window. The 
inmate was an old man turned of seventy, with shrunk 
shanks, and loosely-fitting coat and breeches, and the 
conventional author’s nightcap ; his scratch wig being 
placed upon one of the uprights of his chair, which 
served as a block. Every portion of the room bore 
evidence of the dirt, and the atmosphere was redolent 
of gin. He wrote a large black, sermon-like hand, 
upon paper of all sorts and sizes; his matter was as 
antiquated as his manner; his very talk was scho- 
lastic pedantry; the room was strewed with scraps 
and shreds of his learning, and he lived within the 
classic shade of Valpy’s printing-office. With all 
his labour and learning, whatever he wrote was not 
half so serviceable or so interesting as a shorthand 
report of an occurrence of yesterday. The old house 
has long been taken down, and the site is now 
occupied by a printing-oflice of cheap journals. 

In the autumn of 1821, my six years’ term having 
expired, I took leave of Dorking and my connections 
there, not without reluctance at leaving the beautiful 
scenery, to which I devoted every leisure hour. The 
social life of the town fifty years ago was stagnant in 
comparison with that of the present day. Still, I 
had experienced many kindnesses from the towns- 
folk: a lawyer gave me an occasional seat in his 
chaise when I visited my relatives at Reigate; a 
grateful tailor presented me with a dressing-gown in 
recognition of the benefit I had conferred upon the 
town; and an old gentlewoman placed her dining- 
room at my disposal as my study: the old lady had 
once Arthur Murphy for her lodger at Knights- 
bridge, though she added that he left without 
paying his bill. 

Nevertheless, I had nothing to compensate for the 
charming scenery of the Deepdene and its association 
with genius and talent. Parting with these scenes 
of beautiful nature, I might say, with the plaintive 
muse of Gray : 
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‘Ah! happy hills; ah! pleasing shade, 
Ah! fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain.”’ 


The district has no scenery that can boast of 
grandeur or sublimity, yet what country has been 
more thoroughly explored by our landscape painters, 
or been so exquisitely delineated on canvas? The 
region of which Dorking is the centre is constantly 
depicted, and its little stream has been described by 
poets without number(s). 

Soon after reaching town, I concluded an engage- 
ment with Sir Richard Phillips at his publishing 
establishment in Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Here, 
in the dining-room, was a collection of some forty 
portraits of persons eminent in literary history, in- 
cluding an accredited original portrait of Chaucer, a 
cabinet portrait of Garrick, gallery portraits of Pope 
and Lady Mary Wortly Montague; kit-kat portraits 
of Mrs. Robinson, the beautiful actress, and Dr. 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar), and a gallery portrait of Sir 
Richard Phillips in his sheriff’s robes. As amanuensis 
I had often to write from the dictation of Sir 
Richard, who was admirable in this art: he would 
walk about his room by the hour, pouring forth for 
my pen many a well-sustained narrative, which re- 
quired scarcely any correction in proof. The 
‘Monthly Magazine,” then in full vigour, was 
edited by Sir Richard; and one of my earliest diffi- 
culties was to decipher from the papers of the late 
Alexander Stephens, which yielded for the magazine 
many excellent anecdotes, headed ‘‘ Stephensiana.” 
Sir Richard also introduced into the magazine en- 
graved views of the houses of poets and philosophers, 
from drawings by Samuel Ireland, and other graphic 
attractions; but the sale of the ‘‘ Monthly” did not 
reach 4,000. Ultra-liberal politics, and Mr. Colburn’s 
— imitation, the ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine,” 

ad something to do with the smallness of the sale; 
and it was amusing to hear Colburn’s astonishment at 
Phillips’s abuse of him in his magazine, seeing that 
he had copied every feature of it. The cashier of the 
establishment was Benjamin Tabart, the bookseller, 
of Bond Street, who will be remembered as the 
author of a popular volume of Fairy Tales, and who 
competed with Newbury in the publication of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Thither came troops of callers, for Sir Richard was, 
at all times, accessible. Sometimes they were un- 
friendly, as Sir Hudson Lowe, calling to complain of 
his Life being announced in the ‘‘ Monthly Magazine” 
for publication, ‘‘with a black portrait.” Sheriff- 
elect Parkins called for advice upon his ruffles, 
chain, and other shrievalty adornments ; Henry Hunt 
came for political gossip ; Cobbet dropped in, eating 
currants from a cabbage-leaf, which he had just 
purchased in the adjoining street ; the correspondents 
of the ‘‘ Monthly Magazine’’ were sometimes trouble- 
some in numbers; mathematicians came to talk over, 
if not down, the Newtonian philosophy; O’Connor 
came with a portmanteau full of the original ‘‘Chron- 
icles of Eri,” to convince the sceptical; Frenchmen, 
with revolutionary sympathies, were not wanting; 
and small newsbearers brought all manner of infor- 
mation from the wet evening newspapers. By-and- 
by honest Alderman Waithman, who lived hard by, 
would drop in to talk over the occurrences of the day, 
and eulogise the ‘‘Times” journal, which he ever 
held in grateful remembrance. Phillips was great 
in suggestions, of which his hearers rarely failed to 
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profit; and he was anything but a time-waster in 
talk. He was intensely industrious—a hard worker 
by choice—protesting against the natural philosophy 
of the day, and additionally protesting against 
Kepler's Laws—and these protests were so many 
reliefs to the business of the working-day world. He 
was a staunch anti-Newtonian, and fortunately for 
his nerves, did not live to see the statue of Sir Isaac 
erected at Grantham, or hear Lord Brougham’s 
splendid oration upon the philosopher. Phillips and 
Brougham could never agree about Newton; but the 
Chancellor did not neglect his old friend the pub- 
lisher at the time he could be of most service to him : 
honour to his memory for such a noble deed. 

Sir Richard Phillips was fearless in his exposure 
of empty pretension ; and, as the late Professor de 
Morgan said of him, ‘he had four valuable qualities 
—honesty, zeal, ability, and courage.” In Phillips’s 
‘‘Social Philosophy,” published in 1826, he ap- 
pended to an eulogium on James Perry, thirty years 
the honest conductor of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” the 
following note :—‘‘ The writer of this article himself 
conducted for thirty years the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ 
and in the same period published at least one 
thousand works on all branches of knowledge and 
subjects of contemporary interest. Yet, in printing 
on as many sheets of paper as ever were used by any 
other individual in England, he never once was 
questioned by any person whatever, or in any respect 
called upon to apologise or explain; and his only 
rule was to adhere to the truth, to forbear when he 
could not praise, and to confine the press to its proper 
business, the public conduct of public men, and 
the exhibition of subjects of public interest and 
utility. A thousand times had he himself been the 
object of slanderous attacks, but he suffered the 
knaves to smother themselves in their own poison; 
nevertheless, his connection with the press enabled 
him to baffle malignity by means which are not within 
the power of one in a million.” , 


Professorde Morgan, in his ‘‘ Budgetof Paradoxes,”’ 
treats the views of Sir Richard Phillips with some 


harshness. He says: ‘‘ As a bookseller he was able 
to enforce his astronomical opinions in more ways 
than others. For instance, in James Mitchell’s 
‘Dictionary of the Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences,’ 1823, which, though he was not technically 
a publisher, was printed for him—a book I should 
recommend to the collector of works of reference— 
there is a temperate description of his doctrines, 
which one may almost swear was one of his conditions 
previous to undertaking the work. Phillips himself 
was not only an anti-Newtonian, but carried to a 
fearful excess the notion that statesmen and New- 
tonians were in league to deceive the world. He saw 
this plot in Mrs. Airy’s pension, and in Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s. In 1836 he did me the honour to attempt 
my conversion. I ground the fame of Sir R. Phillips 
on his having squared the circle without knowing it, 
or intending todoit. Ina‘ Protest’ he discovered that 
‘the force taken as 1 is equal to the sum of all its 
fractions - thus 1=}{+3+4;+2;,  ete., 
carried to infinity.’ This the mathematician instantly 
sees is equivalent to the theorem that the circum- 
ference of any circle is double of the diagonal of the 
cube on its diameter.” 

One of the curiosities I found among the papers of 
Alexander Stephens was a copy of Captain Morris’s 
ode, ‘‘ The Old Whig Poet to his Old Buff Waistcoat,” 
not included in any edition of Morris’s Songs. The 
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ode, which I subjoin, is written in a small hand, 
upon a narrow piece of paper, and it bears date 
«“ Aug. 1, 1815:”— 


‘¢ Farewell, thou poor rag of the muse! 
In the bag of the clothesman go lie ; 
A sixpence thou'lt fetch for the Jews, 
Which the hard-hearted Christians deny. 


‘* Twenty years in adversity’s spite, 
I bore thee most proudly along ; 
Stood, jovially buf’ to the fight, 
And won the world’s ear by my song. 


‘¢ But prosperity ’s humbled my case : 
My friends in full banquet I see, 
And the door kindly shut in my face, 
Thou’st become a fool’s garment to me! 


‘¢ Poor rag ! thou art welcome no more, 
The days of thy service are past, 
Thy toils and thy glories are o’er, 
And thou and thy master are cast. 


‘¢ But though thou’rt forgot and betrayed, 
’*Twill ne’er be forgotten by me 
How my old lungs within thee have played, 
And my spirits have swelled thee with glee. 


‘* Perhaps they could swell thee no more, 
For Time’s icy hand’s on my head ; 
My spirits are weary and sore, 
And the impulse of friendship is dead. 


‘¢ Then, adieu! though I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must part, 
For thou hast not a hole in thee yet, 
Though through thee they have wounded my heart. 


‘* T change thee for sable, more sage, 
To mourn the hard lot I abide ; 
And mark upon gratitude’s page 
A blot that hath buried my pride. 


‘* Ah! who would believe, in these lands, 
From the Whigs I should suffer a wrong ? 
Had they seen how with hearts and with hands 
They followed in frenzy my song. 


‘¢ Who'd have thought, though so eager their claws, 
They'd condemn me thus hardly to plead ? 
Through my prime I have toiled for your cause, 
And you've left me, when aged, in need. 


** Could ye not, ’midst the favour of fate, 
Drop a mite where all own it is due ? 
Could ye not from the feast of the state, 
Throw a crumb to @ servant so true ? 


‘In your scramble I stirred not a jot— 
Too proud for rapacity’s strife ; 
And sure that all hearts would allot 
A scrap to the claims of my life. 


‘* But go, faded rag, and while gone 
I'l] turn thy hard fate to my ease ; 
For the hand of kind Heaven hath shown 
All crosses have colours that please. 


‘‘ Thus a bliss for thy shame I receive, 
Though my body ’s met treatment so foul, 
I can suffer, forget, and forgive, 
And get comfort, more worth for my sow. 


‘¢ And when seen on the rag-seller’s rope, 
They who know thee’ll say ready enough, 
‘There service hangs fitted by hope, 
This once was poor M-rr-s’s buf.’ 


*“ Tf they let them give virtue her name, 
And yield an example to teach, 
Poor rag, thou hast served in thy shame 
Better ends than thy honours could reach. 


‘* But, though the soul gain by the loss, 
The stomach and pocket still say, 
‘Pray, what shall we do in this cross 2’ 
I answer, ‘Be poor and be gay.’ 





“ Let the muse gather mirth from her wrong, 
Smooth her wing in adversity’s shower ; 
To new ears and new hearts tune her song, 
And still look for a sun-shining hour / 


“* While I, a disbanded old Whig, 
Put up my discharge with a smile ; 
Face about, prime and load, take’a swig, 
And march off to the opposite file.” 


Poor Morris! The poem is sad enough in its tone, 
but being characteristic of the social manners of the 
day, and coming from the laureate of the Beef- 
steak Club, it is worth preserving among the 
‘Curiosities of Literature.” 

The magnificent event of the year 1821 was the 
coronation of George the Fourth, July 19, with all the 
attendant state ceremonial. On the night previous, 
the King reposed on a couch in the tapestry-room of 
the Speaker’s official residence, in the Old Palace at 
Westminster; next morning the Royal procession 
advanced along a raised platform, covered by an 
awning, from Westminster Hall to the Abbey Church, 
where the King was crowned; and he then returned 
to the Great Hall, where the banquet was served. 
Haydon, the historical painter, thus describes the 
festival, which he witnessed from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s box :—‘‘ The hall doors were opened, and the 
flower-girls entered, strewing flowers. The distant 
trumpets and shouts of the people, the slow march, 
and at last the appearance of the King, crowned and 
under a golden canopy, and the universal burst of 
the assembly at seeing him, affected everybody. . . . 
After the banquet was over came the most imposing 
scene of all, the championship. Wellington, in his 
coronet, walked down the hall, cheered by the officers 
of the Guards. He shortly returned, mounted, with 
Lords Anglesea and Howard. They rode gracefully to 
the foot of the throne, and then backed out. The hall 
doors opened again; and outside, in twilight, a man 
in dark-shadowed armour appeared against the shin- 
ing sky. He then moved, passed into darkness under 
the arch, and suddenly Wellington, Howard, and the 
champion stood in full view, with doors closed behind 
them. ‘This was certainly the finest sight of the day. 
The herald then read the challenge: the glove was 
thrown down. ‘They all then proceeded to the 
throne.” 

More germane to my purpose are the following 
details of the entire cost of this Coronation, stated 
to have exceeded a quarter of a million, or more than 
£268,000. It has been commemorated in one of the 
most costly works of pictorial art ever produced—the 
‘‘Tllustrated History of the Coronation of George rv,” 
by Sir George Nayler, containing forty-five splendidly 
coloured plates, atlas folio, price fifty guineas per 
copy. Sir George lost a considerable sum by the 
publication, although Government voted £5,000 to- 
wards the expenses. Sir George also undertook a 
much more costly memorial of this Coronation for 
George Iv, but it was never completed. The portion 
executed contains seventy-three coloured drawings, 
finished like enamels, on velvet and white satin; the 
portraits are very accurate likenesses, and many of 
the coronets have rubies, emeralds, pearls, and bril- 
liants set in gold; each portrait costing fifty guineas, 
first hand. 

The more popular account of this Coronation was 
published in the ‘‘ Observer” newspaper, which con- 
tained large wood engravings of the crowning in the 
Abbey, and the banquet in the Hall; this being the 
first illustrated newspaper ever published ; and, con- 
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sidering it was executed half a century since, it is 
creditable to the art at that period. The sale of 
each double number extended to 61,500, producing 
to the revenue by stamps £2,000. 

William Hone, the political publisher, now kept 
shop at No. 45, Ludgate Hill, whither he removed 
from the corner of Ship Court, in the Old Bailey, 
where he published his noted ‘‘ Parodies” in 1817, 
for which he was three times tried and acquitted. 
On Ludgate Hill he published his political satires, 
which owed much of their success to George Cruik- 
shank’s very clever and humorous woodcuts ; one of 
these pamphlets, ‘‘The Politicai House that Jack 
Built,” went through fifty editions. But Hone’s was 
a feverish existence. He sat in a second-floor back 
room, among his black-letter rarities, and odd out- 
of-the-way literature. He was a very helluo librorum. 
He was an almost unvarying sceptic; but left this 
remarkable evidence of an improved phase of his 
mind. He used to relate that, being called to a 
house in a certain street, in a part of London quite 
new to him, he had noticed to himself as he walked 
along that he had never been there before. ‘‘I was 
shown,” he said, ‘‘ into a room to wait. On looking 
round, to my astonishment, everything appeared 
perfectly familiar to me; I seemed to recognise 
every object. I said to myself, ‘What is this? I 
was never here before, and yet I have seen all this, 
and if so, there is a very peculiar knot in the shutter.’”’ 
He opened the shutter and found the knot! ‘Now 
then,”’ thought he, ‘‘ here is something I cannot ex- 
plain on any principles; there must be some power 
beyond matter.” The thought never left him, and 


it happily led him to doubt the truth of the system 
of materialistic atheism, which, for thirty years of his 
life, he had adopted. ‘‘ The strong intimation which 


the incident seemed to convey to his mind of the inde- 
pendence of the soul of the body gave rise to in- 
quiries, which terminated in his becoming a convert 
to the truth of the Christian religion.” 

His late writings give proof of the strength and 
earnestness of his religious convictions. The follow- 
ing piece, which is probably known to few, may be 
taken as a specimen :— 


A BIRTHDAY MEMORANDUM. 


Lines written before breakfast, 3rd Jan., 1834, the Anniversary 
of my Birthday in 1780. 


‘* The proudest heart that ever beat 
Hath been subdued in me; 
The wildest will that ever rose 
To scorn Thy cause and aid Thy foes 
Is quell’d, my God, by Thee. 


*¢ Thy will, and not my will be done, 
My heart be ever Thine, 
Confessing Thee, the mighty Word, 
I hail Thee, Christ, my God, my Lord, 
And make Thy name my sign.” 
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CHAPTER LII.—AT MONT DORE. 


For the first few days Mary gave herself up to pas- 
sionate sorrow, and then came a sort of resigned 
sullenness; her husband did not resent either 
mood, he wanted the subject of Janet dismissed, 
and he was resolved not to say a word which might 
revive it. He had cause enough for anxiety just 
now, without the unhappy estrangement that had 
grown up between himself and Mary. . Just before 





his departure from Rookstone, the paper which had 
caused such agitation to Mrs. Wolferston and to 
Janet, had disappeared from the study. He believed 
that Mary had looked for it at Janet’s instigation, 
and had sent it to her sister; but he believed, too, 
that his wife had been a mere blind instrument in 
her sister’s hands, and, after all, what harm could an 
unsigned will do? It was mere valueless rubbish. 

He knew well enough he had only to speak out 
plainly to effect a complete reconciliation with his 
wife; but if he did this, Mary might repeat the 
question which had so wounded him. No, he must 
endeavour to bury the past out of sight without 
any spoken reference to it. 

He wanted Mary’s love again as it had been his 
before her baby’s death. He was once more devoted 
and tender; but her sorrow did not yield as he hoped 
it would have yielded. 

They stayed a week at Fontainebleau, and then he 
proposed to return to Paris, for he felt sure that if 
Janet had gone to Normandy in search of them, she 
would return to England when she failed to find 
them; but when he made this proposal to Mary she 
shrank from the noise and bustle of the great city. 

He thought he would try the effect of scenery. 
He took her to Bourges with the intention of explor- 
ing Auvergne, but Mary found no interest in the 
quaint old citizen palaces so full of memories of the 
most disastrous period of French history. Even when 
they reached Auvergne, the wild picturesque scenery 
of that region of extinct volcanoes seemed lost on her. 

At times Richard grew impatient of her apathy, 
but a glance at her sweet face checked him. 
She was no longer sullen or unloving: There was at 
times so wistful an anxiety in her eyes that he could 
scarcely keep from questioning her. 

It was a fortnight since they quitted Paris. They 
were staying at Mont Dore-les-bains. In the morning 
Mary had been out riding with her husband; they 
had returned to the hotel, and were just going down- 
stairs to dinner, when she suddenly fainted. 

Her husband was terribly alarmed ; he had a horror 
of foreign doctors, and there was no English one to 
be had. He told his wife, as soon as she was somewhat 
recovered, that she had over-fatigued herself. She 
looked at him earnestly. 

‘‘No, it is not that, Richard. I want to be at 
home again.” He kissed her and soothed her with 
tender words, but he gave no promise of returning. 
Later in the day, when they were sitting out in the 
charming promenade beside the river, she recurred 
to the subject. ‘‘ Richard, I cannot stay here. This 
place is full of beauty, but it oppresses me. All these 
strange rents and fissures in the mountains—the 
mountains themselves, with their weird, barren 
summits and wooded sides—are so unreal, so unlike 
all I have been used to! If you will not take me to 
England, let me at least go nearer the coast.” 

She looked beseechingly at him, but she saw no 
yielding in his face. 

‘« This is mere waywardness,”’ he said. ‘ As long 
as you are in France it cannot signify what part of 
the country you are in. I did not think you so 
fanciful, darling.” 

‘“‘T think it is more than a fancy, Richard ; it is a 
longing, an impulse I can no longer resist. You 
yourself settled to go to Normandy when we left Paris. 
I see that in more than one Norman town there are 
English residents, and consequently ’”’—she hesitated, 
and nervous fear of his anger checked the words on 
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her tongue, but the overmastering impulse bore her 
on. ‘1 must say it, dearest, even if you think me 
foolish ; I might find an English clergyman there.” 
He turned away, but she clasped both hands round 
his arm; he could not break away from her before 
so many witnesses, she knew—for although the seats 
were widely separated there were several of the 
hotel visitors on the promenade. ‘‘ Oh, Richard, if 
you could know how utterly miserable I am, how 
strangely and awfully my wickedness and weakness 
have been brought before me during these last days, 
you would let me go to church again, and I am sure 
you would wish me to see a clergyman.” 

He was very angry; she knew that by his frown 
and his silence. But if Mary had understood human 
nature better she would have taken comfort from this 
very anger; she would have known that where anger 
is there is inward combat, and she would have 
thought it a far more healthful and hopeful sign than 
the cold sneering cynicism with which Richard had 
hitherto repressed any earnest feeling in her. 

‘‘Come down by the river-side,” she said, ‘‘ we 
shall be alone there,’? and she walked on. He 
followed her, spite of himself. He was surprised at 
this new development of his wife’s mind; she was no 
longer the docile child he had married, and yet he 
felt he loved her more dearly than ever. 

“But I am not going to yield to a fit of fanatical 
enthusiasm,’’ he said; *‘if Mary once turns canting, 
all hope of peace between us is over. I'll have no 


parsons coming preaching reformation to me; not 
one of them shall ever set foot in my house.” 

They were alone again now, close to the bridge, 
and the frowning summit of the Capucin rock seemed 
to be bending forward across the river to look at 


them. Mary stopped, and waited for her husband 
to come up to her. 

“Richard, I have not told you all, I could not 
before those people ; but ever since baby died I have 
been thinking why he was taken from me, and I 
know now—it has come to me so clearly, so con- 
vincingly, that I am sure it is the truth ; he was taken 
from me for two reasons—one was my great sin, my 
wilful disbelief of my mother’s warnings, and then 
my weakness in giving up all she had taught me; 
and the other ’’—the tears rained down so fast that 
she could no longer see her husband’s face—‘ the 
other was a mercy sent me taken away; because 
Thad no power to train him rightly, he has been 
spared from growing as weak and wicked as I am.” 

Her husband put his arm round her. ‘You are 
not wicked, Mary. I will not have you call yourself 
so; and even supposing you were wicked, had I no 
part in the child, or have you learned to consider me 
so great a reprobate that you feel thankful he has 
had no chance of growing up in my steps ?”’ 

She hid her eyes on Richard’s shoulder. She knew 
the answer he expected to this appeal, and yet she 
could not make it. She only repeated her request to 
be taken to Normandy. 

Suddenly it flashed upon him that she guessed 
Janet had gone there to look for her, and the sus- 
picion that she was still pining after her sister steeled 
him against any yielding. ‘No, Mary, I look upon 
all this as mere weakness, probably increased by your 
illness this morning. I shall not take you to Nor- 
mandy ; and even if we were there, don’t imagine for 
an instant that Pll have any cant or nonsense in my 
house. I am just as I always was, so you have no 
cause of complaint. If you choose to alter, that is 





not my business. Come, the damp is rising from the 
river; you ought to have been indoors long ago.” 

But Mary had conquered the first, the most diffi- 
cult part of her request, thg speaking it at all; she 
was not now going to yield hope easily. 

‘‘ Richard, I must either go back to Rookstone, or 
you must take me where I shall find a clergyman.” 
He shook his head. ‘‘If you will not do either,” she 
said, very earnestly, ‘‘I must think you are wrong- 
ing me, and I shall try to find Janet; I shall write to 
her to come to me at once.” 

Richard had to struggle hard for self-control; he 
bad turned round at her words and grasped both her 
hands in his; but she stood fearless, her lovely blue 
eyes bent on him full of mingled love and sorrow, 
and in her whole attitude an expression of earnest 
purpose he had never seen in her before. He felt 
instinctively that his anger might frighten her, but 
that it could exercise no restraining power. 

‘*T will never help you to see Janet.” 

And then he drew her arm into his, and they walked 
homewards, both of them silent; Mary because she 
found no words to urge her petition, so entirely had 
her pleading exhausted her, and Richard because he 
dared not trust himself to speak, lest a few cruel 
words might shatter the love he had been trying to 
rebuild during these past days. 

Just as they reached one of the quaintly piled-up 
masses of Roman débris, a French gentleman who had 
talked with Richard on the previous day came up. 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur Wolfeton, will you do to.me a 
great service? I have here a letter from England on 
business—important business, monsieur ; and I regret 
to say to you that I cannot arrive to comprehend that 
properly. If madame will permit—” and bowing and 
flourishing his hat about six times more than was 
necessary, the Frenchman placed himself beside 
Richard, and pulled the letter from his pocket. 

“Go on slowly and I will overtake you, Mary.” 

She moved away; she was so very hopeless, it 
seemed to her she did not care what became of her. 

She had gone on a little way ; a man was standing 
just behind another of the ruin heaps, and she started 
at coming upon him so suddenly. It was Leroux. 

He had heard of her illness in the morning, and 
seeing her now turn quite pale, he feared she was 
going to faint again. 

‘What is it, madame ?’’—he raised his hat res- 
pectfully—‘‘ will you lean against this ruin ? ” 

‘No, thank you,” she said, faintly ; but she stood 
still, the sudden fright had set her heart beating 
wildly. ‘‘ Leroux,” she said, forthe man stood still 
also, looking as if he expected her to faint, ‘“‘ when 
we left Paris, did. you leave word that we were 
going to Normandy?” 

‘Yes, madame, I had supposed no other thing.” 

‘‘And do you think if—if you were to go off to 
Normandy, you would find my sister there ?”’ 

Leroux glanced quickly at her: she was very pale, 
but her eyes glittered with excitement. He shrugged 
his shoulders and rubbed his white hands. 

“Ah ca, madame, what will you? I can go to 
Normandy to-morrow, if you will, and perhaps 1 may 
find Mees Janet, perhaps not; how can I say it? 
but the result will be the same. Monsieur will be 
angry with me, and do you think, madame, he will 
let you see mademoiselle, your sister?’’ Leroux 
snapped his fingers at such a manifest absurdity. 
‘All monsieur will do, he will run away more fast 
than ever, and leave mademoiselle plantée 14; but, 
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madame, all the same for that, I will go to Normandy 
and make the search you desire. Never was it said 
of Frangois Leroux that he refuse for any fear of 
man to obey the order of a lady!” 

They had not heard approaching footsteps, and at 
Leroux’s last words Richard stood beside them. 

‘Stay here till I come back,” he said to Leroux ; 
and then, taking his wife’s hand and drawing it 
through his arm, he led her silently to the entrance 
of the inn, and told her to go up to her room at once. 

Then he went back to Leroux. 

‘‘You are a spy, I find—an untrustworthy scoundrel ; 
tell me what I owe you, and then don’t let me see your 
face again.” 

It was well for Leroux that the place they stood in 
was not unfrequented ; all the pent-up anger which 
Mary had kindled burst its bonds now. The man 
was scared as he looked in his master’s face; but 
still he could not submit tamely to this insult. 

‘‘T am not a scoundrel, Mr. Wolferston; if you 
had no secrets you would not be always in suspect. 
A spy! people who have nothing to conceal do not 
fear spies.” 

And then he walked away. Something in Richard’s 
eyes warned him he had said enough. In another 
half-hour the Frenchman had received his wages and 
had departed. He knew that it would be useless to 
try to see Mary, but he was determined to find her 
sister without any loss of time. 





Momestic Pliss. 


BLItHELY twitting— 

Gaily flitting — 
Through the budding glen, 

Golden-crested— 

Sunny-breasted— 
Goes the tiny wren. 


Peeping, musing, 
Picking, choosing, 
Nook is found at last ; 
Moss and feather 
Twined together, 
Home is shaped at last. 


Brisk as ever— 

Quick and clever— 
Brimming with delight ; 

Twelve wee beauties 

Bring new duties, 
Work from morn till night. 


‘* Mother ’s fagging, 
Father ’s lagging,” 
Says a sparrow rude ; 
** Fie, what story ! 
All our glory 
Is a well-nursed brood. 


Wing grows weary, 
Love, still cheery, 
Keeps unruffled breast ; 
No such treasure— 
No such pleasure— 
As our well-filled nest !” 








ROOKSTONE. 


VPrurieties, 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS AND APPAREL.—The 79th Canon 
enjoins ‘‘decency in apparel”’ to ministers. ‘‘ We do ordain 
that the said ecclesiastical persons shall usually wear in their 
journeys cloaks with sleeves, commonly called priests’ cloaks, 
without gards, welts, long buttons, or cuts. And no eccle. 
siastical person shall wear any coif or wrought nightcap, but 
only plain nightcaps of black silk, satin, or velvet. In private 
houses, and in their studies, the said persons ecclesiastical may 
use any comely and scholarlike apparel, provided it be not cut 
or pinkt, and when in public they go not in their doublet and 
hose, without coats cr cassocks, and that they wear not any 
light-coloured stockings. Likewise poor beneficed men and 
curates, not being able to provide themselves long gowns, may 
go in short gowns, of the fashion aforesaid.” Canon 79 is as 
binding as Canon 58 ‘‘concerning vestments to he used in Divine 
service,” and it may serve to moderate the acerbity of discussion 
on the latter canon, to remember that any ‘‘ ecclesiastical 
person ” might be pulled up for wearing a “‘ cut coat, ” such as a 
grey paletot, or “light-coloured stockings,” or a nightcap other 
than ‘‘ black silk, satin, or velvet.” 


CoMMERCIAL Mora.ity IN 1804.—The English character in 
foreign countries is so respected that an Englishman obtains 
credit with little difficulty, though credit there is not the 
custom. At home so high is the faith of a merchant that he 
will deliver bills to another merchant for many thousand 
pounds, and require no acknowledgment; for so much does 
the person to whose hands they are delivered respect, and so 
well does he understand the nature of his own credit, that he 
would sooner suffer death than-commit a fraud ; being well 
aware that such an act would be not only dishonest, but de- 
structive to himself. Many thousands pass through the hands 
of a British merchant daily with less precaution, and indeed 
with less danger, than so many livres in a foreign land. 
Hence honesty is become a political habit, originating with 
wholesale dealers, but diffusing itself through all ranks. In 
morals this is no small point gained: the people who find it 
their general interest to be honest are further advanced in true 
wisdom than they themselves are aware. Commerce has many 
selfish and consequently injurious propensities ; but it has the 
great advantage of teaching men experimentally the truth of 
the maxim that honesty is the best policy. If these are truths, 
they are more peculiarly adapted to the City of London than to 
any part of England, or perhaps of the world ; for this sound 
policy is not only best understood and most practised, but 
originated chiefly in that metropolis.— Modern London (R. 
Phillips), 1804. 


Tigers IN INDIA.—311 persons lost their lives in the Madras 


| presidency, in the year 1869, by wild beasts, or rather, we 
| might say, by tigers, for these are the animals which, as a 
| rule, prey upon man. 


In the district of Coimbatore, a female 
‘*man eater,” during her career of several years, has carried 
off no less than one hundred and forty peuple. This brute 
was so cunning as effectually to escape capture, death by 
poison, or death at the hands of the sportsman, until very 
recently, when one of a gallant party, who went in search, 
succeeded in discovering her, and in lodging a bullet in her 
heart, and thus closed the career of this ferocious brute, who 
had been a terror to the neighbourhood in which she harboured 
for a number of years. —Madras Atheneum. 


Tue “ ABsoLuTE” Biock SysteM.—The governing principle 
is that’no train shall, on any account whatever, pass a signal 
station until the train in front has passed the signal station 
beyond. ‘The carrying out of this principle is made imperative 
under the ‘‘ absolute” block system, hence the term. 


MAGAZINES IN 1804.—Till within these last ten years there 
were no magazines in publication in London except the 
‘*Gentleman’s,” and various imitations of its plan, numerous 
indeed, and even of extensive sale, but very inferior merit. The 
‘*Monthly Magazine” exhibited the first great difference In 
materials and arrangement from the ‘‘Gentleman’s.” The 
reception which this new magazine meets shows how well it is 
adapted to the wants and the taste of the public. From four 
to six thousand copies are sold every month. (Sce ante, p. 396). 
In the whole, between forty and sixty thousand magazines of 
all sorts are every month published in London.—Modern Londow 
(R. Phillips). 





